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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 


A B Cc 
1975 1976 % Change 
A&B 


INCOME, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 
(1) (1) 


GNP at Current Prices (March Yr) 9330.2 10715.5 +14.8 11796.8** 
GNP at Constant (1965-66) Prices (March Yr) 5086.1/,) 5182.5 +1.9 5105* 
Per Capita GNP Current Prices (March Yr) 3307.2 3243.9 +3.5 3350 
Indices: 
Industrial Production (1) 
(1965-66=1000) (March Yr) 1639 N/A 1800* 
Average Labor Productivity 
(1965-66=1000) (March Yr) 1127 1128 1129* 
Average Weekly Wage Rate 
(1965=1000) (September Year) 2645 (4) 3010 (4) 3430** 
Personal Income (March Yr) 8344 9572 10768** 
Labor Force. (000's) (April) 1207.7 1222 1235* 


Average Unemployment Rate (000) (December) 5.7 5.3 6.5* 


MONEY AND PRICES 


Money Supply (September Yr) 1396.7 1536.8 
Public Debt Outstanding (June Yr) (3) (4) 4170.6 5654.1 
External Debt (June Yr) 857 1422 

Domestic Debt (dune Yr) 3313.6 4232.2 
External Debt Service Ratio # 2<5 oo 
Average Commercial Bank Interest Rate (Sept Yr) (5) 6 Vez 
Indices: (1) 

Retail Sales (September Yr) (1957-58=1000) 1812 1751 
Wholesale Prices (September Yr) (1957-58=1000) 2401 2905 
Consumer Prices (December quarter 1974=1000) 

(September Yr) 1111 1302 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS AND TRADE 


Gold and Foreign Exchange Reserves (December 
Yr) (4) 542.8 674.2 +24.2 645.5* 
Balance of Payments (Current Account Balance) Red. 
(December Yr) (DEFICIT) -978.5 -618.7 Def. 36.8 -725* 
Balance on Trade (December Yr) (MZNUS) -595.6 -9.4 Dec:98.4 136;7 
Exports (FOB) (January Yr) 1601.3 2355 +47 2899. 7** 
US Share (June Yr) 182.5 266.1 +45.8 317.8* 
Imports (CIF) (June Yr) 2453.1 2674.8 +9 3015.7 
US Share (June Yr) 327.6 391.5 +19.5 446.9 


# Does not include amortization; *Embassy estimate; ** NZ Institute of Economic Research 
estimate; (1) Revised; (2) Provisional; (3) The Public Debt covers all monies borrowed 
either internally or externally to be used for national development within New Zealand; 
it does not include the country's borrowing to boost overseas reserves; (4) A proportion 
of the increase is accounted for in the realignment of NZ currency; (5) The requirement 
that banks keep their average overdraft rate to a specified maximum rate was abolished on 
March 2, 1976. 

SOURCES: NZ Institute of Economic Research's "Quarterly Predictions"; Monthly Abstract 
of Statistics; Reserve Bank Bulletin and Overseas Exchange Transactions; The Budget; 


The Public Accounts; News Releases of the NZ Department of Statistics. 





SUMMARY 


New Zealand's unsustainably large balance of payments deficit was perhaps the 
main feature of the NZ economy in 1976. Though a 56% rise in NZ's export 
receipts helped reduce the 1976 current account deficit, a 59% increase in the 
invisibles deficit is cause for concern. The Government has only partially 
succeeded so far in its aim to reduce imports and increase exports, and to 
reduce inflation, cut the deficit in public sector spending and lower 
consumption. This will require structural changes in the economy accompanied 
by a reduction in living standards. 


Government spending may rise some in 1977, but so should revenues thus avoiding 
an increase in the already large government deficit. Business activity may 
decline and unemployment could rise some. Liquidity should tighten, but with 
investment incentives manufactured exports should grow. Inflation will decline 
some. The demand for a number of United States exports to New Zealand will 
likely decline, but the market for plant and machinery and related exports for 
NZ's growing manufactured exports should remain buoyant. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Import and Invisibles Payments Continue Rising 


The deficit in the 1976 current account was $US619 million, 37% below the 1975 
deficit, but still unsustainably high. Though there has been a reduction of 
some 20% in the volume of imports, import prices continue to rise and largely 
for this reason the value of payments (and forward import orders) also 
continues to rise. 


Though the rate of increase is declining, import payments in 1976 reached 
$US2,917 million, up nearly 19% over 1975 (and 167% over 1972). Petroleum 
imports ($US430 million in the year ending June 1976) contributed significantly 
to this increase. New Zealand must import virtually all of its fossil fuel 
needs. These supply about one half of NZ's energy needs. Invisibles payments 
have more than doubled since 1973 to $US1,237 million in 1976, of which $US993 
million was for shipping expenses, foreign travel, interest etc. of the private 
sector. Official invisibles payments (especially for interest on foreign 
government borrowing) have also been rising - over 150% since 1973 - to $US244 
million in 1976 (up nearly 39% above 1975). The Government imposed a 10% 

tax on most foreign travel to reduce invisibles expenditures. However, though 
1976 invisibles receipts also rose, 13% to $US629 million, the invisibles 
deficit has increased 59% to $US610 million. 


The Government took several steps in 1976 which, inter alia, served to reduce 
imports such as cutting back on or delaying completion of government capital 
works, restricting petroleum in electric power generation, restricting time 
payments, requiring cash payment on new car purchases and increasing sales 
taxes on other items with a high import content, even machinery, equipment etc., 
which was not destined primarily for production for export. About 25% of NZ's 
imports are licensed. The level of licenses for the year ending June 1977 

was held to 100% by value of the 1975 level. With increasing import prices 
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this represented a significant drop in the volume of licensed imports. Some 
licensed categories were restricted further. Though the July 1977 schedule 
will not be extended to cover new products, its level will very likely aim at 
further reducing licensed imports. The import deposit scheme instituted in 
February 1976 for about 7% of NZ's imports including a variety of fast growing 
import categories such as wines, computers, certain earthmoving machinery etc., 
is being extended to August 1977. 


Further significant import restriction is becoming increasingly difficult 
without adversely affecting one or more sectors of the economy. In the year 
ending June 1976 the bulk of NZ's imports were made up of such classes of 
imports as: finished capital goods (agricultural, industrial and construction 
machinery, transport and communications equipment) (15.5%); components and 
materials for capital goods (13.2%); finished goods and components - classed 
as consumption or capital according to use (13.3%); and materials used in 
production including petroleum etc. (34.9%). Goods classifiable solely as 
consumer goods accounted for only 22.4% of total imports. 


Record Export Receipts Reduce the Current Account Deficit 


Export receipts in 1976 jumped to an all-time high of $US2,908 million (56% 
above 1975). World prices for most of NZ's traditional pastoral exports 
increased in 1976. These account for about 85% of NZ's total exports. 
Receipts in 1976 for meat rose nearly 53% over 1975 to $US779 million; wool 
jumped 108% to $US607 million and butter, 36% to $US198 million. But 
manufactured exports also continued their steady and impressive rise, up 63% 
over 1975 to $US433 million (203% over 1973). The 1976 export receipts for 
forest products increased 41% over 1975 to $US119 million. 


Thanks to the high 1976 export receipts, the year's trade deficit fell from 
$US595.6 million in 1975 to $US9.4 million. The $US610 million invisibles 
deficit boosted the current account deficit for 1976 to $US619 million. 


To help finance the current account deficit, the Government's net borrowing 
abroad in 1976 was the equivalent of $US361 million. It also drew $US170 
million from the IMF. Net private capital inflow (both borrowing and 
investments) added another $US254 million. The net capital inflow equalled 
about 5% of GNP. Official foreign exchange reserves rose $US134 million 

in 1976 to $US674 million*. 


Though Pastoral Exports Receipts are the Highest Ever, There is Concern 


Over the Future 


When the UK joined the EEC in 1973 the die was cast for a decline in the 
extensive NZ-UK trade. New Zealand began phasing out its "British Preferences" 
duties. An EEC protocol provided for a declining annual quota on NZ butter 
exports to the UK at a guaranteed price. In 1976, with EEC butter stocks very 
high, in exchange for an 18% price increase to compensate for increased 


*As a result of the NZ devaluation of 7% on November 30 and 2% revaluation 
on December 20, 1976 vis-a-vis the US dollar, there was an upward adjustment 
of approximately $US31 million in the book value of NZ's official foreign 
exchange reserves. 
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production and shipping costs, NZ agreed to reduce its 1976 butter exports 
to the UK below the 145,000 MT's quota to 120,000 MT's. As a result in 

1976 the UK accounted for 72% of NZ's butter export receipts. The EEC also 
agreed to extend the quota on a declining basis to 1980. The 1977 NZ butter 
quota is 138,000 MT's. With continued large EEC butter stocks NZ hopes for 
another price increase in 1977 appear dim. New Zealand will be hard pressed 
to develop other markets by 1980 when the quota is due to end. Butter fat 
production in the last season reached a record 267,500 MT's. 


New Zealand's quota for cheese exports to the UK is facing similar problems. 
An 18% increase in price was also granted to cheese in 1976. The 1977 quota 
is 15,240 MT's. The quota ends after 1977. There is growing resistance 
among UK and European dairy producers to any extension of the quota beyond 
1977. Though market diversification will help reduce the present great 
dependency on the traditional UK market for butter and cheese, NZ dairy 
circles maintain the UK must still remain a vital market for the forseeable 
future. 


New Zealand non-fat dry milk (NFDM) has faced a serious market situation for 
two years because of very large stocks in the EEC, estimated at 1.4 million 
MT's for 1976. The prospects for increased NZ NFDM exports in 1977 are not 
good. 


In 1973 UK lamb imports from New Zealand were duty free. After the UK joined 
the EEC duties began increasing each year. In 1976 they were 16%. Partly 
due to these higher duties NZ lamb exports to the UK in the 1975-76 season 
declined nearly 9% to 204,069 MT's. But sales to other markets increased 36%. 
These include other Western European countries (especially Greece), the US, 
Japan and Middle East countries where sales nearly doubled to 34,322 MT's. 
This pattern of increased sales to other markets is expected to continue. 


In mid-1977 the duty on NZ lamb imports into the UK is due to rise to the 

full 20% rate. There is growing doubt that NZ will get EEC agreement to have 
this last 4% duty increase delayed or reduced. In fact there is concern that 
pressures in the EEC could lead to limiting future NZ lamb exports to the UK. 


Total mutton sales declined 25% to 80,053 MT's in the 1976 season with Japan, 
the USSR, and the UK the main markets. 


The volume of overall beef sales in the season ending 1976 rose 22% to 242,466 
MT's. However, beef and veal exports in 1976 also continued to encounter 
import limitations in several markets. Exports to the US, NZ's largest and 
most lucrative market, were again limited by a voluntary restraint agreement 
(later converted to a quota) to some 117,843 MT's in 1976. Sales to Canada 

in 1976 were limited to about 36,363 MT's. In 1977 New Zealand has agreed to 
limit its exports to Canada to 27,510 MT's. Japan's 1976 purchases were only 
2,000 MT's. 


On the brighter side, beef sales to the EEC (mostly to the UK) increased in 
1976 to 9,835 MT's. But the largest increases were in lower priced markets 
such as the Soviet Union, the Caribbean, the Mediterranean and the Middle 
East. 
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There are predictions of a smaller cattle slaughter in the 1977 season and 
less beef for export. In the October 1976 quarter, the kill was down 78,500 
below the same period a year earlier. Ewe killing is also down. Though 
some industrial disputes have temporarily disrupted killings, lamb killings 
by January 1, 1977 reached 6.1 million, up 500,000 on a year earlier. 


The volume of wool exports (including most of the stocks held by the Wool 
Marketing Corporation) for the year to June 1976 were 24% higher than a year 
earlier. The value rose 75%. Because of the high prices being received 
during the 1976-77 season, by the end of January 1977, wool growers had 
paid in over $US13 million into the wool income stabilization account. 

Wool exports for 1977 may not match 1976. Even if wool prices remain high 
there will be less wool available for export, partly due to the depleted 
wool stocks. 


Changing Exchange Rate has Important Influence on New Zealand's Trading 
Pattern and Income 


The New Zealand dollar's value is set by a trade weighted float based on a 
"basket of currencies" of its principal trading partners. The drop in 

value of the pound sterling, an important currency in NZ's trade, in 1976 
caused a decline in the NZ dollar value vis-a-vis currencies of NZ's other 
trading partners. From August 11, 1975, when the NZ dollar was devalued 15%, 
until the NZ currency realignments of November-December 1976, the NZ dollar 
had declined 8.8% against the US dollar, 9.5% against the Japanese yen, 

over 15% against the West German mark, and 5.4% against the Australian dollar. 
Against the pound sterling the NZ dollar appreciated by some 16.6%. Since 
the prices for NZ's principal exports to the UK are set in pounds sterling 
this meant a relative decline in the price and receipts NZ exporters received 
in this important market. On the other hand exports to the US and Japan 
brought relatively increased NZ dollar receipts. The decline of the NZ 
dollar against the Australian dollar increased NZ dollar returns for exports 
to Australia and helped the NZ manufacturers' competitiveness in that market. 
Forest products made up over 1/3 and manufactured products % of NZ's exports 
to Australia in 1976. Nearly 51% of all NZ exports of forest products and 
43% of all manufactured products went to Australia. Increasing these exports, 
especially to Australia, with which NZ traditionally has a large trade 
deficit, has been an important objective. The large and increasing value 

of trade with Australia (12.5% of NZ's exports and 18.6% of its imports) 

ties NZ's economy closely to Australia, therefore significant Australian 
currency realignments are usually followed by similar actions by NZ aimed 

at reducing any adverse effect on NZ-Australia trade. 


Fishing May Become an Important New Export Industry 


There are indications that fishing has the potential to become another 
growth industry in New Zealand along with manufacturing and forestry. 
Pelagic fishing by a small number of New Zealand registered fishing vessels 
increased in 1976. Some large purse seiners took sizeable catches of 
skipjack tuna. Local processing companies hope to expand export markets 
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for processed fish which is excess to the local consumption. But in order 
for New Zealand to take full advantage of its fishing resources (especially 
with the prospect of a 200 mile economic zone coming into existence by 
1977) an expansion of New Zealand's fishing fleet is needed, especially of 
larger vessels. To speed this growth the New Zealand Government has 
announced that it is prepared to consider the issuance of import licenses 
and the entry into NZ, duty free, until the end of 1977, of new or near 
new large fishing vessels. But the high capital costs limit those in a 
position to take advantage of the offer to companies able to develop or 
expand export markets. 


Despite Government Measures Several Factors Contribute to a Continued 
High Inflation Rate 


When the National Party assumed office in December 1975, it gave high 
priority to bringing down the inflation rate and instituted economic measures 
such as halting the increase in government deficit spending and reducing 
consumer demand by restricting purchases on credit, increasing interest rates 
and some sales taxes, and instituting a wage and later a price/rent freeze. 
But several other economic measures announced by the new Government 

starting early in 1976 (e.g. drastically reducing subsidies on several 
important consumer items such as milk, bread and eggs and upping postage, 
telephone, telegraph and electricity rates, rail fares and rent on 
government housing, etc.) inevitably increased upward pressure on the 
Consumer Price Index (CPI). As a result in the first quarter of 1976 the 

CPI rose 4.4%, in the second 4.5%, and in the third, with the wage freeze 
coming into effect on June 25 and the price/rent freeze on August 18, the 
rate of increase declined to 3.2%. In the last quarter it fell to 2.8%, 
making the annual rate of increase 15.2%. 


The Prime Minister has predicted that the rate for the first quarter of 
1977 should be about 3% and for the year as low as 10%. Several informed 
observers believe this may be optimistic. After the price and rent freeze 
ended at the end of 1976 a number of retail price increases were announced. 
More are expected furing 1977. 


There had been in 1976 considerable activity by different labor unions 
with some increasing success to get wage increases under an “exceptional 
circumstances" clause of the wage freeze order. In January, citing the 
latest 1976 CPI increases, the large Federation of Labour and the Combined 
State Services Organisation have initiated action to get wage increases of 
12.8% and 13% respectively when the wage freeze ends May 14. Though the 
increases finally approved will likely be something considerably less than 
this whatever they are, they will add to inflationary pressures. 


The currency realignments of November 30, and December 20, 1976 which 
effectively devalued the NZ dollar 5% against other major currencies, 

will have some inflationary effect in 1977. This, coupled with the general 
continued rise in import prices, especially for petroleum, and increasing 
invisibles expenditures will make a reduction in the inflation rate more 
difficult. 
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The New Zealand Institute of Economic Research (NZIER) estimates that 
local and central government expenditure for the fiscal year ending 
March 1977 will increase 9.5% to $US4.8 billion. Though, with an 
estimated inflation rate of some 14%, this represents a decrease in 
real terms in government expenditures, it will still equal over 40% of 
GNP. And even with an increase of 18% in revenues (NZIER estimate) 

the budgetary deficit will be $US635.5 million, further boosting 
inflationary pressures. A new superannuation (old age benefits) scheme 
starting February 1977 and the expected increase in salaries for the civil 
service could, in addition to boosting personal income, push budgetary 
expenditures (and deficit) even higher in 1977. 


Another factor in inflation, monetary liquidity, was a growing concern 
especially toward the latter part of 1976. The rate of increase in the 
money supply during the last five months of 1976 was 2.5% per month. 

For the whole year the increase was over 20%. Increased export receipts 
especially in the farming sector contributed to this increase. 


But there are signs that some factors which have contributed importantly 
to inflationary pressures in 1976 may ease some in 1977. For example, 
in December, trading banks and finance companies were directed to reduce 
the rate of growth of credit expansion by placing strong constraints 

on loans to other than export-oriented businesses and for housing. This 
should affect consumption and investment expenditures for consumption. 


The Government Moves to Adjust the Economy to Lower Consumption and 
Investment Levels as it Stresses New Exports 


New Zealand's historical great reliance on a limited number of pastoral 
exports for its foreign exchange earnings has meant great fluctuations 

in its export receipts as world prices and market conditions for its 
products change. The interplay of varying prices for NZ's exports and 

its imports have an important effect on its trading positon. For 

example, its terms of trade (base index year 1957=100) fell from an average 
of 113 in 1973 to 75 in 1975, a drop of over 1/3 in two years. In this 
period the average import price index rose 53% while its export price 

index rose only 2.4%. But in the first quarter of 1976 the import price 
index had again risen by 1/3 and the export price index rose 29%. 


New Zealand has one of the highest ratios in the world of its imports/ 
exports to GNP, therefore changes in its terms of trade have a very severe 
impact on its economy. Its present record current account deficit in 
international payments despite record high export receipts is not 
attributable solely to the usual cyclical phenomenon. Its greatly increased - 
and increasing - import costs, especially for petroleum imports as well as 
the effect this has on costs of other imports and services such as shipping, 
have contributed importantly to a structural imbalance in its economy. 

Its terms of trade are not likely to return in the foreseeable future 

to the level enjoyed in the early 1970's. This means NZ must reduce its 
consumption pattern to a new balance between the earning power and volume 
of its exports and the prices it must pay for and the volume of its imports. 
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Several Government measures of 1976 have, inter alia, had the objective 

of bringing about a structural change in the NZ economy to face this new 
situation. The budget for 1976-77 contained several incentives to 
increase agricultural production and exports. But the Government has also 
emphasized not only increased exports of NZ's traditional products, but 
also of manufactured products. While several measures have discouraged 
new investment for domestic consumption, incentives have been announced 
encouraging the growth of new export industries. 


After the Australian dollar devaluation in November 1976 and subsequent 
tariff changes, the NZ Government announced export incentives designed to 
help maintain the relative export competitiveness of NZ manufacturers, 
especially those exporting to Australia (NZ's chief market) by giving a 
special tax deduction on income from exports. 


Another facet of the Government's action in restructuring the economy has 
been to reduce net immigration. Whereas net immigration was over 30,000 
per year up to 1975, in 1976 there has been a net emigration especially 
of NZ's large Polynesian population. Though this has caused some concern 
among New Zealand's island neighbors, it clearly has had an economic 
effect in helping to hold down unemployment and demand including for 
housing construction. 


The Government has stressed the aim of having all sectors of the economy 
share equitably in the burden of the adjustment to a lower standard of 
living. Keeping a tight rein on wage and salary increases as well as on 
profits has been an important part of its strategy to slow down economic 
growth. Statistics show these changes are taking place. Average ordinary 
time weekly male earnings rose 11.9% in 1976. When account is taken of 

the increase in the CPI this represents a decrease of 3.3% in real earnings. 
When price and population increases are taken into account, retail sales 
through August 1976 remained about equal to the 1975 level and fell about 
7% below the unsustainably high level of 1974. In view of the deterioration 
in the terms of trade since 1973 this is still regarded as too high. 
Investment expenditures continue to decline, especially in the public 
sector. The NZIER estimates that with an inflation rate of about 15% 

real private capital formation will be down about 5% in the March 1977 

year. Building construction is down; though permits for dwelling building 
construction continued at about the rate of 31,000 per year during 1976, 
near the Government's target. 


The NZIER estimates that increases in salary and wage rates will be about 
12% for the year ending March 1977. Consumption expenditure is estimated 
to increase by 94% in the year ending March 1977 at current prices. But 
when inflation is taken into account the NZIER estimates that real 
consumption will actually fall by as much as 4%. 


New Zealand Continues Efforts to Develop and Expand New Markets 


The Government's export incentives encourage the development of new export 
markets. The Middle East as a market has received considerable attention. 
Steps are being taken to reinforce (and in some cases open new) offices 
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responsible for trade promotion in that area. Exports (mostly meat 

and dairy products) to some of the countries of the Middle East have 

been showing impressive increases. Trade missions have also visited several 
countries of Latin America and the Caribbean, promoting NZ products, 
especially NFDM. 


Exports to Communist countries have also been experiencing a notable upswing. 
The largest customer has been the USSR, accounting for $US62 million in 
exports (mostly meat) for the year ending June 1976. The Peoples" Republic 
of China has also been an increasingly important customer, taking $US25 
million. Poland bought $US23.4 million, Czechslovakia, $US4.3 million, 
Hungary $US3.7 million and East Germany $US3 million. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Several measures the Government has taken to reduce consumption, especially 
of classes of goods with high import content will have the effect of curbing 
demand for a wide variety of imports. Industrial production and investment 
plans for domestic consumption will continue to be influenced by whatever 
decline in demand the measures bring on. This will affect the pattern and 
volume of a number of imports. 


Government policy to encourage increased exports of industrial as well as 
agricultural products will mean businesses engaged in or supplying these 
fields will generally represent the best potential growing market for plant 
and machinery as well as of materials for production. Export industries 
utilizing a greater share of local materials will likely be given special 
encouragement to expand. They too, should represent a growing market for 
machinery and equipment. Industries exporting forest products and processed 
foods or other agricultural products are examples. But industries based 

on processing (possibly petrochemical), utilization and distribution of 
natural gas; on coal mining, transport and consumption (e.g. for power 
generation); on petroleum exploration (and possibly eventually production 

and increased refining); and on air, rail and road transport also represent 
potential markets. There will be a continuing demand, albeit perhaps reduced, 
for materials for existing industry supplying the domestic market. NZ imports 
such materials as artificial fibers and fabrics, synthetic rubber and rubber 
products (such as tires), refined petroleum products, other organic and 
inorganic chemicals including plastics, manufactured fertilizers, insecticides 
and fungicides, medicinal and pharmaceutical products. There is a good 
market for some agricultural products as fruits during the NZ winter, and 
tobacco. 


With the increased attention to fishing as a potentially important export 
industry a market will develop for a variety of plant, equipment and 
materials for different sectors of the fishing industry ranging from 
catching to processing and exporting. 


With New Zealand imports declining, other principal exporters to New Zealand 
such as Australia - which has a free trade agreement with NZ - the UK, 
whose long standing duty preferences - except for cars - are to be phased 
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out July 1, 1977 and Japan will continue their active market expansion 
efforts. In the year ending June 1976 the UK supplied 17% of NZ's 
imports; Japan supplied 15%. The US share of the NZ market rose slightly 
to 14.5% in the June 1976 year.* US exporters are in a generally good 
position to compete effectively on price, delivery time, product quality 
and servicing, especially in high-technology industrial products. US 
products are generally held in high regard by NZ industrialists and 
consumers alike. There appears to be increasing interest among NZ firms 
in arrangements for manufacture or processing in NZ of US products under 
license. Though New Zealand does not normally seek foreign investment 
proposals which are clearly in New Zealand's interest within specifically 
defined criteria are welcome. 


*The above percentages are based on the most recent Department of Statistics 
trade figures. The NZ Reserve Bank Overseas Exchange Transcations (OET) 
covering all of 1976 show 26.4% of NZ's import payments were made to the US, 
24% to the UK, 20.5% to Australia and 11.8% to Japan. The higher OET 
payments to the US and the UK are probably due to the fact that some NZ 
trade with other countries is carried on in pounds sterling and US dollars. 
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